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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


PRIMER  FOR  10mi  FARMERS  RELEASE  Wed.  November  4.  1351. 


FOR  BROADCAST  PURPOSES  OITLY 


AII'OllT  CEMENT:     The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  through  this 
Station  again  presents  Neighbor  Thompson  and  his  Primer  for  Town  Farmers. 
Let's  get  neighborly  with  Height) or  Thompson,  and  look  over  the  back  fence 

at  that  poultry  flock  of  his  Well,  Mr.  Thompson,  how  are  the  chickens 

coming  on?  Getting  rich  on  eggs  these  days?  


*********** 


That  is  the  way  with  some  of  my  neighbors.  They  think  I'm  rich,  of 
course,  I  try  to  keep  my  chickens  in  good  shape,  and  my  yards  clean;  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  my  flock  must  look  better  from  the  outher  side  of  the  fence. 

Egg  prices  are  going  p.p.    Sure.    But  most  of  us  are  getting  very  few 
eggs  from  our  back- yard  flocks.    The  hens  have  gone  into  a  molt,  while  the 
pallets  are  not  quite  ready  to  lay.    That  is  the  reason  eggs  always  go  up  at 
this  time  of  the  year. 

*       I  guess,  however," I  am  doing  maybe  a  little  better  than  some  other 
fellows  I  might  mention.    I'm  doing  what  I  can  to  encourage  the  layers  that 
are  through,  molting  to  get  busy. 

For  one  thing,  I'm  feeding  a  little  moist  mash  every  day.    That  ought 
to  help  get  those  pullets  started  into  production.      One  man  I  know,  not  a  hal 
dozen  blocks  from  here,  uses  some  of  these  so-called  egg-boosting  proprietary 
feeds,  but  Mr.  Alfred  R.  Lee,  poultry  specialist  with  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  tells  me  those  feeds  have  little  if  any  value  so  far  as  in- 
creasing egg  production  is  concerned.    He  suggests  using  milk  in  the  mash* 
That  is  what  I  am  doing.  . 

I  am  also  giving  my  hens  a  heavy  feeding  of  grain  in  the  .evening. 
The  nights  are  getting  long  now,  so  the  hens  need  a  big  grain  feeding  before 
dark. — 

But  speaking  of  ogg  production  .    What  would  you  call  good  egg 

production  at  this  time  of  the  year? —  Of  course,  I  know  that  depends  on 
whether  your  flock  is  made  up  of  old  hens  or  pullets. 

I  looked  that  up,  and  I  find  good  pullets  average  about  8  eggs  apiece 
during  the  month  of  November.    Hens  are  able  to  average  about  2  eggs  during 
that  time.. 
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That  is  the  reason,  I  always  try  to  have  at  least  half  my  flock 
pullets;  so  I  can  get  eggs  here  during  the  fall  and  early  winter.    That  is 
also  why  I  put  those  bands  you've  noticed  on  those  pullets  of  mine.  With 
them  marked  that  way,  when  I  cull  next  summer  I  will  be  able  to  tell  right 
off  which  are  the  old  hens  and  which  the  pullets. 

And  remember  if  you  want  to  produce  eggs  economically  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  you  have  to  feed  liberally.    Also  give  your  hens  plenty  of 
drinking  water,  and  have  it  on  hand  for  them  early  in  the  morning,  so  they 
will  eat  as  much  mash  as  possible.    During  cold  spells  I  watch  the  water 
bucket.    If  it  freezes  during  the  day,  I  add  fresh  water  in  the  afternoon.—  • 

Bat  let  me  call  your  attention  to  those  cockerels  I  have  cooped  up 

in  that  little  pen  in  the  corner  of  the  yard  Maybe  you  hadn't  noticed 

them —  Mrs.  Thompson  is  fattening  those  birds  for  the  Thanksgiving  holidays. 
They  will  be  big  enough  to  raakq  nice  roasters  around  Thanksgiving.    She  is 
giving  them  a  special  fattening  rations,  not  only  to  make  them  bigger,  but  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  flesh. 

It  hardly  pays  to  mix  a  special  fattening  mash  just  for  a  few  cockerels 
but  we  get  around  that  by  just  adding  corn  meal  to  the  regular  mash  we  are 
feeding  the  other  chickens.    That  special  fattening  mash  is  just  half  corn 
meal  and  half  the  regular  mash.    You  can  feed  that  either  dry  or  moist  with 
one  heavy  feeding  of  cracked  corn  in  the  evening.    Mrs.  Thompson  is  feeding 
moist  mash  to  those  birds.    She  moistens  it  with  milk  which  is  a  big  help  in 
any  fattening  ration.      By  the  way,  you'll  find  fattening  of  cockerels  as 
well  as  feeding  of  hens  discussed  in  Farmers  Bulletin  No.  1541  on  "Feeding 
Chickens." 

But  we  were  talking  about  layers,  and  I  want  to  tell  you  that  the 
first  essential  for  a  good  laying  flock  is  healthy  birds.    I  don't  claim  to 
be  any  chicken-coop  architect,  but  I  have  absorbed  a  few  good  ideas  from 
Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1554  on  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures"  and  I  think  it  has 
paid  me  to  do  it.      You'll  find  that  chicken  house  of  mine  is  well  ventilated, 
and  it  hasn't  any  dangerous  drafts  in  it  either.    You  can  sec  for  yourself 
that  it  ,is  well  lighted;  just  notice  how  that  sunlight  penetrates  well  back 
into  the  house.  

I'll  admit,  however,  I  couldn't  always  brag  about  my  hen  house.  When 
Mrs.  Thompson  and  I  first  came  to  an  agreement  to  try  to  raise  chickens  and 
a  garden  in  the  same  back  yard,  I  built  a  house,  and  when  I  got  through  I  had 
the  chickens  ro opting  in  a  draft.    As  you  might  expect,  some  of  them  caught 
cold.    Aid  those  colds  were  just  the  beginning  of  a  lot  more  serious  troubles- 
Fact  is,  I  try  to  forget  that  first  year  of  mine,  trying  to  raise  chickens; 
but  Mrs.  Thompson  won't  let  me  do  it.    Every  once  in  a  while,  she  reminds  me 
of  some  of  those  oarly  mistakes. 

Of  course,  that  is  not  saying  I  still  don't  have  trouble  sometimes. 
But  I  keep  the  houses  comfortable,  and  clean,  and  that  is  of  tip- top  impor- 
tance in  keeping  a  flock  healthy. 

In  the  fall  I  take  out  all  small,  poorly  developed  pullets  in  my 
flock,  and  we  either  eat  them  or  sell  them.    I  don't  want  them  around,  be- 
cause those  late-hatched  chicks  are  apt  to  be  the  first  ones  to  catch  co  Id 
or  to  develop  diseases  that  spread  to  the  rest  of  the  flock. 
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I  keep  an  eye  on  all  my  chickens.    If  any  look  sick,  I  remove  them 
from  the  flock  right  away,  so  as  to  avoid  spreading  any  disease  to  the  rest 
of  the  birds.    7ft th  a  few  chickens  of  average  quality  such  as  I  have,  it 
doesn't  pay  to  spend  much  time  doctoring  sick  chickens.    I  aim  to  keep  the 

flock  healthy,  hut  if  a  "bird  does  get  diseased  I  take  it  out  of  the  flock 

promptly,  kill  it,  and  I  destroy  the  carcass.    In  that  way  I  have  managed 
to  keep  troubles  down  to  a  minimum. 

The  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poultry  diseases  as  well  as  methods  of 
sani tation  for  keeping  chickens  healthy  are  discussed  in  Farmers1  Bulletin 
ITo.  1652  on  "Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry." 

However,  I  had  to  kill  off  some  hens  recently  that  were  perfectly 
healthy.    You  know  hens  will  not  lay  well  if  they  are  crowded  in  the  house, 
so  we  decided  it  was  better  to  eat  some  of  the  old  hens  than crowd  too 
aany  pullets  and  hens  into  one  house.  

But  before  you  go,  come  on  over  and  take  a  look  inside  my  house.  I've 
got  something  to  show  you.    I've  noticed  a  lot  of  my  neighbors  using  poor 

mash  hoppers.    You  know  the  kind   the  chickens  are  able  to  pull  out  the 

mash  all  over  the  floor  and  waste  it.--  You'd  be  surprised  how  much  mash  gets 
wasted  that  way.    Yes,  and  some  of  thoso  hoppers  are  "built  so  the  birds  can 
roost  on  thorn   

*  :      ITow  look  at  that  one.    That  is  a  regular'  mash  hopper  I     Simple?  isn't 
it?      It  was  easy  to  build,  but  you  don't  notice  any  mash  scattered  over  the 
floor  around  that  hopper.    It  is  waste-proof.    And  it  has  a  revolving  reel  on 
top  which  keeps  chickens  from  roosting  on  the  box.    Notice,  too,  it  is  placed 
on  legs  well  up  off  the  floor.    See,  that  hen  is  walking  right  under  it!  That 
not  only  gives  the  hens  the  entire  use  of  the  floor,  but  it  keeps  the  mash 
up  out  of  the  litter.    I  built  that  from  a  plan  I  saw  in  that  Farmers'  Bulle- 
tin No.  1554.      —  Well,  there  is  Mrs.  Thompson  calling  now.     Come  on  over 
again  any  time.    That's  the  beauty  about  growing  things.    They  are  always 
changing.    There  is  always  something  new  about  them. 


*********  ** # 


AiUOUNCBdMT;    Neighbor  Thompson  evidently  picked  some  good  suggestions  from 
those  bulletins.    I'll  repeat  the  numbers  so  you  can  write  for  them  if  you 
want  to.    They  are  free  as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.    You  can  get  them  by 
writing  either  to  this  station  or  direct  to  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  at  Washington,  D.C.      The  one  on  "Poultry  Houses  and  Fixtures" 
was  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1554.     "Diseases  and  Parasites  of  Poultry"  was 
Farmers'  Bulletin  ITo.  1652.  and  "Feeding  Chickens"  was  Farmers'  Bulletin 
ITo.  1541. 
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SPEAKING  TIMEt     10  Minutes. 


ANNOUNCEMENT :     Wednesday,  and  Station   again  presents  Neighbor  Thompson 

and  his  jPrimer  for  Towft  Farmers.    Neighbor  Thompson,  as  you  know  is  town- 
farmer  spokesman  for  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and  is  going 
to  talk  today  about  the  "Fall  care  of  the  Home  Fruit  Garden."    All  right 
Neighbor  


As  I  entered  our  local  grocery  store  on  my  way  home  yesterday  I  met 
Henry  Gilbert,  my  neighbor,  coming  out  of  the  store  carrying  five  or  six 
empty  bushel  baskets.    In  fact,  he  almost  bumpc&>I  into  me.     "Hello,"  I  said, 
"looks  like  you  were  getting  ready  to  pick  apples."    "Yes,"  Henry  replied, 
"what's  left,  and  the  thing  that  is  troubling  me  is  what  to  do  with  them 
after  I  pick  them.    If  I  put  them  in  the  cellar  they  will  rot  before  we  can 
use  them  and  cold  storage  costs  are  rather  high." 

Well,  I  adyised  him  to  pick  his  apples  very  carefully  and  store  them 
temporarily  in  a  shed  where  they  would  get  plenty  of  cool  air  at  night  and 
be  protected  from  the  sunshine'  during  the  daytime  —  then  to  move  the  applesto 
a  cool  cellar  when  the  weather  gets  considerably  colder. 

With  that  Henry  loaded  his  baskets  into  the  back  of  Ms  automobile 
then  turned  to  ask  what  I  thought  about  pruning  his  frait  trees  this  fall  so 
as  to  have  the  work  over  with  before  bad  weather  sets  in.    I  advised  Henry 
to  wait  until  the  leaves  have  all  fallen  from  the  trees  and  the  "sap  is  down" 
as  the  saying  goes.    Then  he  can  safely  go  ahead  with  his  pruning.    If  he 
prunes  now  the  wounds  will  dry  out  badly. 

Henry  wanted  to  know  if  he  could  not  overcome  this  difficulty  by 
painting  the  wounds  and  the  kind  of  paint  to  use.     I  told  him  that  Dr.  M.B. 
Waite  of  the  Department  advises  painting  the  wounds  with  tar  thinned  with 
just  enough  creosote  to  make  a  mixture  that  will  brush  on  smoothly  and  easily. 
Dr,  Waite,  I  told  John,  uses  this  mixture  for  painting  the  wounds  on  his 
pear  trees  whereever  he  cuts  out  a  blighted  branch.    Ordinary  white  lead  paint 
thinned  with  ptire  linseed  oil  is  pretty  good  but  the  tar  seals  the  pores  close- 
ly and  prevents  decay  and  that  is  the  main  object  of  painting  the  wounds. 

My  short  conversation  with  John  led  me  to  believe  that  there  are  many 
town  farmers,  who  at  this  time  of  the  year,  are  pondering  in  their  own  minds 
what  fall  work  in  their  fruit  gardens  needs  doing. 
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Well,  first  of  all,  there  is  that  important  natter  of  cleaning  out 
all  remaining  weeds,  dead  or  alive,  and  removing  any  litter  under  which  in- 
sects may  he  hiding  or  that  might  harbor  field  mice  or  other  rodents  that 
burrow  in  the  soil  or  eat  the  bark  from  the  roots  &nd  trunk  of  the  trees. 
Young  orchards  are  sometimes  rained  during  the  winter  by  mice  which  gnaw 
the  bark  from  the  roots  or  lower  parts  of.'the  tree  trunks.    The  short-tailed 
piney-woods  mouse  that  inhabits  the  northeastern  States  is  especially  fond 
of  this  sort  of  mischief. 

Of  course  you  folks  who  live  in  tovms  and  have  a  few  fruit  trees  in 
your  back  yards  will  not-  be  likely  to  have  your  trees  barked  by  rabbits,  un- 
less perchance  some  of  your  r. :  rhbors  keep  tame  rabbits  and  they  get  out  of 
their  hutches  and  visit  your  garden.     Any  of  you  who  live  in  the  suburban 
districts  or  out  in  the  country  had  better  place  wire  protectors  aroimd  the 
trunks  of  your  young  fruit  trees  so  that  "Brer  Rabbit"  can  not  satisfy  his 
hunger  on  the  bark  of  your  choicest  trees. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  went  to  the  hardware  store  and  bought  a  small 
roll  of  wire  cloth.    This  is  a  square-woven  wire  netting  with  the  openings 
about  one- fourth  inch  in  size.    This  wire  doth  is  galvanized  so  that  it  will 
not  rust  for  many  years.    I  cut  it  in  sections  about  15  inches  wide  and  24 
to  30  inches  long  according  to  the  height  of  my  tree  trunks.    First  I  roll  the 
wire  the  long  way  around  a  piece  of  two-inch  pipe  in  order  to  give  it  the 
proper  curve  and  form  a  cylinder.    Then  I  slipped  one  of  these  cylinders  of 
wire  around  the  trunk  of  each  tree  and  imbedded  it  about  three  inches  in  the 
soil  at  the  base  of  the  tree.    I  tied  the  top  of  the  cylinder  with  a  piece 
of  string  to  hold  it  together.    That  wire  cylinder  safely  protects  the  tree 
trunks  from  rabbits  and  to  a  degree  from  mice. 

Sam  Ferguson,  another  of  my  neighbors,  came  over  the  other  evening  to 
ask  my  advice  about  his  strawberry  bed.     Sam  wanted  to  know  when  to  plant  his 
strawberries.    I  told  him  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  pretty  late  ".a 
this  season  I  would  not  plant  until  next  spring.    However,  the  folks  living 
in  the  Gulf  Coast  and  South  Atlantic  Coast  regions  can  go  on  planting  all 
daring  November.    Northern  gardeners  will  have  to  wait  now  until  spring  for 
their  strawberry  planting  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  have  the    piece  of  ground 
picked  out  and  perhaps  spade  and  fertilize  it  this  fall. 

Now  is  the  time  to  go  over  the  old  strawberry  patch  and  take  out  any 
remaining  weeds.    If  the  plants  have  become  very  thick  during  the  late  simmer 
it  will  pay  to  thin  them  out  a  little,  or  you  can  let  this  go  over  until 
spring  and  give  the  surplus  plants  to  your  neighbors  for  planting. 

The  time  for  town  farmers  who  live  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country 
to  mulch  their  strawberries  is  later  on  after  the  ground  freezes.  Southern 
growers  will  not  need  to  apply  a  mulch  to  protect  the  plants  from  cold  but 
they  will  need  a  ground  cover  of  pine  needles,  prairie  hay,  marsh  hay,  or 
something  of  that  sort  to  keep  the  berries  clean.    This  need  not  be  put  on  un- 
til about  the  time  the  berries  set.    In  all  cases  see  that  the  material  used 
as  a  mulch  is  clean  and  free  from  weed  seeds. 

Southern  town  farmers  who  are  growing  dewberries  find  it  a  good  plan  in 

the  Fall  to  see  that  the  stakes  to  which  the  plants  are  tied  are  sound  and 

strong  enough  to  support  the  weight  of  the  plants  and  their  load  of  fruit  next 

spring.    They  also  tie  the  canes  securely  to  the  stakes  or  wires  so  that  they 
will  not  be  whipped  about  by  the  wind. 
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In  the  fall  northern  and  western  town  farmers  who  grow  raspberries  and 
blackberries  go  over  their  trellises  and  renew  them  whereever  necessary.  There 
will  be  little  time  for  this  work  next  spring,  besides  the  plants  start  growth 
so  early  that  a  man  scarcely  has  a  chance  to  do  the  work  in  the  spring.    I  re- 
moved all  of  the  old  canes  from  my  raspberries  after  they  finished  bearing 
last  summer  but  in  the  Dakotas  or  anywhere  in  that  region  where  the  raspberry 
canes  sometimes  winterkill^  growers  leave  the  old  canes  until  spring  to  pro- 
tect the  now  canes. 

Quite  a  number  of  my  neighbors  have  a  few  grape  vines  on  their  places 
and  they  have  been  "stung"  so  often  by  having  some  self-styled  expert  pruner 
who  came  along  prune  their  grapes  for  them  that  they  are  now  coming  to  me  for 
advice.    Whenever  folks  a-k  me  ^bout  pruning  in  general  I  tell  them  to  write 
to  the  United  State.  Depar  bmer;     of  Agriculture  for  a  copy  of  Farmers1  Bulletin 
Ho.  181  on  "Pruning^ 

Here  is  another  tip  for  town  farmers  who  have  bearing  fruit  trees  on 
their  places.    After  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  there  are  often  old  dried  up 
fruits  sticking  around  on  the  trees  or  on  the  ground.    Gather  these  and  either 
burn  them  in  the  furnace  or  bury  them  good  and  deep.    These  mummified  fruits  are 
often  simply  loaded  with  disea.se  spores,  parti cularly  the  spores  of  brown- rot, 
and  they  carry  the  diseases  over  winter  and  spread  them  in  the  spring. 

Town  farmers  who  live  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region  and  the  Southwest,  and 
who  grow  a  few  citrus  trees  of  various  kinds  around  their  homes  will  doubtless 
be  interested  in  one  or  more  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Department  on  the 
different  phases  of  citrus  growing.    First,  there  is  Farmers1  Bulletin  No. 1343 
on  the  general  culture  of  citrus  in  the  Gulf  Coast  region  and  No.  1447  on  Citrus 
fruit  in  the  Southwest.    Farmers*  Bulletin  No.  1333;   tells  about  the  pruning  of 
citrus  while  No.  933  gives  information  on  spraying  citrus  trees  in  Florida 
and  No.  1321  contains  information  about  the  fumigation  of  citrus  to  control 
insects. 

I  want  to  remind  town  farmers  that  in  many  sections  the  rainfall  has 
not  yet  been  sufficient  to  soak  the  soil  to  any  great  depth  and  that  trees  and 
shrubs"  are  liable  to  suffer  for  want  of  moisture.    I  noticed  some  cherry  trees 
that  shed  their  leaves  very  early.    An  examination  of  the  soil  showed  that  it 
was  very  dry.    Cherry  trees  nearby  where  they  were  watered  along  with  garden 
crops  were  in  full  leaf  and  did  not  show  the  need  of  moisture.    If  the  soil  of 
your  garden  and  small  fruit  plantings  is  very  dry  better  give  the  ground  a 
good  soaking  if  you  can  spare  the  water. 

It  will  soon  be  time  for  putting  on  winter  mulches  in  the  colder  parts 
of  the  country,  but  it  is  a  good  idea  to  let  the  ground  freeze  pretty  solid 
before  you  put  on  the  covering.    That  prevents  repeated  freezings  and  thawings 
of  the  soil  and  the  consequent  injury  of  the  roots.    See  that  there  are  no 
depressions  around  the  roots  of  the  trees  and  plants.    It  is  a  good  idea  to 
mound  the  earth  a    trifle  about  your  currant  bushes  and  gooseberries  but  be 
sure  to  pull  the  earth  down  level  in  the  spring  before  growth  starts. 

Spraying  for  the  control  of  scale  insects  on  fruit  trees  will  soon  be 
in  order  but  that  is  a  subject  for  another  Primer  talk  in  the  near  future. 
The  main  thing  for  town  farmers  is  to  give  their  gardens  and  fruits  a  careful 
going  over  at  this  time  of  the  year  and  especially  to  clear  away  the  trash  in 
wnich  insects  live  over  winter  also  to  protect  their  young  trees  from  mice  and 
rabbi  t  s . 
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CLOSING-  iUOOUNCEMENT i.    That  closes  Neighbor  Thompsons  talk  to  Town  Fanners 
for  this  weak:.    If  any  of  you  have  trees  or  shrubs  to  prune  this  fall  and 
winter  write  to  Neighbor  Thompson  in  cate  of  this  station  or  to  the  U.  S  . 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C«,  for  a  copy  of  Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.  181,  or  for  any  of  the  bulletins  mentioned  today. 
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HOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


Speaking  Time;     10  llinutes. 


AIITOUITCZZSI'T:    neighbor  Thompson  is  with  us  again  at  this  time  with  another 
lesson  from  his  primer  for  Town  Farmers.    These  programs  come  to  you  over 

Station  cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Neighbor  Thompson  is  going  to  talk  today  about  the  final  windup  of  the 
season's  work  about  the  lawn  and  the  garden.    Neighbor  Thompson-  -  -  - 

****** 

'Veil,  as  I  remarked  to  Mrs.  Thompson  at  the  breakfast  table  this 
morning,  there  will  not  be  many  more  days  of  good  weather  for  work  about 
the  place.    And  I  still  have  a  number  of  odds  and  ends  "Co  finish. 

One  thing  that  is  troubling  me  is  what  to  do  with  the  bank  in  the 
front  and  on  one  side  of  my  place.    You  see  the  main  highway  passes  in 
front  of  my  place.     Then  a  rather  important  and  frequently  traveled  branch 
road  or  street  is  at  the  side  of  my  lawn  and  flower  garden.    Between  the 
milkman  and  the  school  children  the  bank  in  front  of  my  place  gets  rather 
rough  u.se.    I  have  a  hard  time  keeping  anything  attractive  growing  on  it. 
I  sowed  grass  seed  two  or  three  j^ears  ago  and  a  fahr  stand  of  grass  but  the 
summer  drought  killed  most  of  that.    Weeds  largely  took  the  place  of  the  grass. 

Last  spring  I  scattered  fertilizer  and  more  grass  seed  on  that  bank 
and  on  the  terrace  above  it.     I  got  a  fair  stand  of  grass  but  not  what  I 
would  like  it  to  be.     On  part  of  that  bank,  where  it  borders  my  garden,  I 
planted  Japanese  honeysuckle .     That  -part  is  now  well  covered.  —  Some  folks 
object  to  Jaroanese  honeysuckle  because  it  is  liable  to  spread  and  become 
troublesome ,  but  I  find  it  fairly  easy  to  control  and  it  does  make  an  e:- 
cellent  ground  cover  for  steep  and  rough  places.    Snglish  ivy  is  another  good 
creeper  for  use  on  banks  and  places  where  it  is  hard  to  get  grass  to  grow. 

I  have  not  as  yet  solved  the  problem  of  how  to  treat  the  bank  along 
the  side  road,  because  it  seems  impossible  to  keep  dogs  and  children  and 
even  automobiles  from  running  over  it.     In  the  case  of  the  automobiles,  the 
trouble  is  more  often  from  their  backing  into  the  bank  in  turning.  On 
several  occasions  I  have  had  that  bank  all  cleaned  up  and  ready  to  seed 
when  some  motorist  has  backed  his  car  squarely  into  that  bank  and  left  marks 
almost  to  the  hedge  that  grows  at  the  top  of  the  bank.    Mrs.  Thompson 
suggested  that  I  get  sod  and  sod  the  bank  but  that  is  rather  expensive.  One 
of  my  neighbors  spread  a  layer  of  good  soil  on  his  portion  of  the  bank  sowed 
seed  and  "out  a  fence  around  it. 
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After  seyeral  weeks  of  careful  watching  and  watering  he  secured  a  splendid 
covering  of  grass,  then  he  removed  the  fence  so  that  everybody  could  enjoy 
the  nice  . green  covering  on  that  bank.    Well  Sir,  it  didn't  last  long  and  it 
wasn't  hut  a  few  days  until  a  truck  driver  bached  into  that  bank  and  a  little 
later  a  driver  ran  almost  the  full  length  of  the  strip  of  green,  one  wheel 
going  almost  to  the  top  of  the  bank.     I  will  say  to  the  credit  of  my  neighbor 
that  he  did  not  give  up.    He  is  still  patching  up  where  the  damage  occurs  and 
trying  his  best  to  make  the  front  of  his  ple.ee  look  presentable. 

Sodding  places  of  this  kind  gives  the  quickest  result i  but  as  I 
said,  it  is  a  little  expensive.     Sometimes  you  can  get  a  good  grade  of  sod  put 
in  place  for  about  35  cents  a  square  yard  but  that  is  not  the  whole  cost  for 
to  be  successful  with  sod  you  must  first  prepare  and  enrich  the  soil  upon 
which  it  ir^  to  be  laid  then  after  it  is  down  it  requires  frequent  watering 
to  make  it  take  hold  and  grow.  v 

On  very  steep  banks,  especially  where  the  soil  is  clay,  the 
surface  is  liable  to  slip  and  slide  during  the  spring  rains  or  when  the  frost 
is  coming  out  of  the  ground  in  the  spring.    There  are  two  or  'three  ways  of 
preventing  the  freshly  sodded  banks  from  sliding.    One  is  to  drive  numerous 
small  wooden  pegs  into  the  ground  so  that  their  tops  are  level  with  the  sod. 
Another  method  is  to  spread  poultry  netting  on  the  surface  before  laying 
the  sod  and  sod  over  it.    The  netting  should  be  fastened  at  the  top  rnd  a.t 
intervals  by  pegging  it  down  with  small  wooden  pegs  or  with  loops  of  heavy 
wire  thrust  into  the  ground  over  the  strands  or  meshes  of  the  "."ire.    ?y  this 
method  the  "wire  and  the  pegs  are  entirely  under  the  surface  and  do  not  show 
or  interfere  with  the  lawn  mower. 

In  the  south  there  is  little  trouble  holding  banks  and.  steep 
places  from  slipping  and  sliding.    Bermuda  grass  will  soon  form  its  own 
network  of  roots  and  stems  that  hold  everything.     Carpet  grass  is  another 
good  covering  for  steep  places.     In  parts  of  the  Forth  the  creeping  bent 
grasses  are  fine  for  this  kind  of  ground  cover  and  after  the  bent  grasses  once 
get  established  they  hold  the  soil  almost  as  well  as  Bermuda  grass  in  the 
south.    The  bent  gra.sses  will  not  take  care  of  themselves  to  '.veil  as 
Bermuda,  grass  and  they  require  frequent  clipping,  watering,  and  fertilizing. 

Another  matter  that  I  want  to  attend  to  before  it  is  too  late  is 
to  get  a  part  of  my  garden  in  shape  for  early  spring  planting.     You  see  I 
have  a  sort  of  combination  garden,  plenty  of  flowers  but  still  consider- 
able room  for  vegetables.     If  I  put  off  cleaning  away  the  old  bean  vines 
and  torn-. to  vines  until  spring  I  lose  considerable  time  getting  ready  to  plant 
my  early  garden.     Just  about  this  time  of  the  year  I  always  arrange  with  a 
dairyman  in  my  neighborhood  to  bring  me  a  ton  or  so  of  barnlot  compost,  then 
mornings  and  evenings  and  as  I  have  the  time  I  spread  this  material  over  the 
part  of  my  garden  where  I  expect  to  plant  my  early  crops  and  spade  it  under. 

Spading  is  rather  hard  work,  that  is  if  you  work  hard  at  it,  but  by 
doing  a.  little  at  a  time  it  just  gives  out  exercise  and  does  not  hurt  one. 
A  neighbor  of  mine  sometimes  spades  his  garden  over  three  or  four  times 
during  the  winter  just  for  the  exercise,     I  like  to  spade  for  about  twenty  or 
thirty  minutes  in  the  morning  before  breakfast,  for  I've  noticed  that  when 
Mrs,  Thompson  sees  me  in  the  garden  spading  before  "breakfast  that  she  always 
puts  a  couole  of  extra  biscuits  to  bake. 
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As  I  have  said  "before,  there  is  a  right  and  a  wrong  way  to  do  every- 
thing.    This  certainly  applies  to  spading  the  garden.    TChen  some  people 
spade  a  flower  "bed  or  a  portion  of  the  garden  they  turn  up  the  soil  in  great 
chunks  aixl  leave  it  in  a  lumpy  condition.    They  really  make  hard  work  of 
it  and  then  they  have  more  hard  work  to  "break  up  the  lumps  later.    Of  course 
if  you  live  where  the  ground  freezes  very  hard  during  the  winter  or  where  it 
alternately  freezes  and  thaws  the  frost  will  "break  up  the  lumps  hut  I  like  to 
turn  the  soil  over  in  rather  thin  slices  and  "break  the  lumps  with  the  edge  of 
the  spade  or  spading  fork  as  I  go, 

A  good  job  of  plowing  requires  that  all  of  the  soil  he  turned  and 
just  so  with  spading,  every  part  should  be  turned. and  to  the  full  depth  of 
the  spade.     I  have  found  that  on  gravelly  or  stony  ground  a  spading  fork 
works  easier  and  "better  than  a  regular  spade  because  the  tines  of  the  fork 
will  go  down  between  the  stones  while  the  edge  of  a  spade  will  strike 
directly  against  them.    As  a  rule  the  soil  should  not  be  turned  over  while  it 
is  wet.    The  usual  test  is  to  squeeze  a  little  of  the  soil  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand  and  if  it  sticks  together  and  leaves  the  imprint  of  the  hand  upon  it 
spading  or  working  should  be  deferred  until  it  dries  somewhat.     This  is  not 
so  important  where  the  work  is  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year  end  the  ground  wil 
freeze  during  the  winter. 

The  fall  is  a  good  time  to  level  or  grade  the  garden  so  that  water 
will  not  stand  upon  it.     In  some  sections,  especially  in  the  South,  fall  ~.nd 
winter  crops  are  all  planted  on  ridges  or  on  raised  beds  with  water  furrows 
between  the  ridges  or  beds  to  provide  drainage.    At  the  ends  of  the  rows  or 
beds  ditches  are  dug  to  carry  off  the  water.     Surface  or  furrow  irrigation  is 
eoming  into  more  general  practice  even  in  the  East  and  outside  of  the  regular 
irrigated  sections  and  this  calls  for  having  the  land  comparatively  level,  or 
at  least  free  from  bumps  and  depressions. 

And  getting  back  to  the  lawn,  let  me  remind  you  again  that  you 
can  get  a  bulletin  on  planting  and  Care  of  Lawns.     It  is  Farmers'  Bulletin 
llo.  1577,  and  will  come  in  handy  this  fall  end  winter  and  you  will  also  have 
it  for  timely  tips  on  the  care  of  the  lawn  next  spring  and  summer. 


AMO ulTCIi* h7-"T ;     That  bulletin  on  the  Planting  and  Care  of  Lawns  can  be  had 
by  writing  for  it  either  to  this  Station  or  to  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  at  Washington,,  D.  C.    The  bulletin  is  free  as  long  as  the 
supply  lasts.    Ask  for  Farmers'  Bulletin  Ho.  1677  on  Planting  and  Care  of 
Lawns. " 
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PRIMER  FOR  TOWN  FARMERS 


Wednesday,  Novembej^Sj^LgJlj" 


NOT  FOR  PUBLICATION 


SPEAKING  TIME:    10  Minutes. 


ANITOblT  CEMENT:  ,    Neighbor  Thompson  is  with  us  again  ready  to  give  another  of 

his  Primer  for  Town  Farmer  talks  which  come  to  you  each  week  over  Station  

cooperating  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.  "A  geography 
lesson  for  Thanksgiving"    is  the  subject  of  Neighbor  Thompson1  s  remarks  today. 
All  right  Neighbor  


***********  *;)<***#**     ***  *  •"**** 


"Did  you  ever  stop  to  think"  remarked  Mrs.  Thompson  last  evening  as 
we  sat  at  the  table  planning  our  Thanksgiving  dinner,  "how  much  we  depend  up- 
on our  neighbors  for  what  we  have  on  our  tables,  especially  at  times  like 
Thanksgiving?"      What  Mrs.  T.  referred  to  was  ovx  neighbors  of  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  not  our  next-door  neighbors  because  with  our  garden  and 
our  storage  cellar  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  fairly  independent. 

That  get  me  to  thinking  and  I  began  to  ask  myself  "Where  does  our 
Thanksgiving  dinner  come  from?"    Right  away  the  thought  came  to  me  that  there 
are  a  lot  of  folks  this  year  who  do  not  know  where  their  Thanlcsgiving  dinner 
is  eoming  from.    But  what  I  have  in  mind  discussing  is  the  source  of  the 
materials  and  supplies  that  go  to  make  up  the  dinners  that  do  materialize. 
As  this  is  a  garden  talk  we  will  leave  the  turkey  or  the  meat  course  out  of 
it,  and  we  will  consider  only  the  products  of  our  orchards,  gardens  and  the 
tilings  that  come  directly  from  the  soil. 

When  you  sit  down  to  your  Thanksgiving  dinner  tomorrow  it  will  be  in- 
teresting to  note  the  source  of  the  raw  materials  that  have  been  used  in  the 
preparation  of  the  dinner.    You  may  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  have  come 
from  as  many  as  twelve  or  fifteeen  States  and  four    or  five  foreign  countries. 
It  would  be  possible  to  provide  a  truly  United  States  menu  for  Thanksgiving 
without  hardship,  in  fact  only  the  coffee,  the  tea,  or  certain  of  the  spices 
may  have  come  from  without  this  country.    Even  the  sugar  may  be  the  product 
of  our  own  cane  or  sugar  beet  fields  or  of  one  of  our  Island  possessions. 

This  country  is  so  large,  its  range  of  climate  so  great,  and  our 
means  of  transportation  so  perfected  that  the  products  of  every  clime  and 
section  are  available  for  our  Thanksgiving  dinner.    When  you  buy  potatoes, 
you  have  a  wide  geographical  range  to  choose  from.    Take  down  the  map  and 
stick  pins  in  Idaho,  famous  for  its  splendid  baking  potatoes,  then  in  Michigan 
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up-state  ITew  York,  Long  Island,  and  that  potato  paradise  Aroostook  County, 
Maine. 

Sweet  potatoes  come  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia  and 
from  practically  all  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  States.     In  the  central  part  of 
the  country,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  can  supply  those  de- 
licious, sugary,  southern  sweet  potatoes  that  melt  in  your  mouth.    Arid,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  southern  Illinois  stand  ready  to  make  certain  that  you 
have  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes  for  the  Thanksgiving  dinner. 

Our  markets  today  offer  fresh  carrots  from  California,  and  the  Gulf 
Coast  region;  fresh  snap  "beans  from  southern  Florida,  south  Texas  and  Cal- 
ifornia; fresh  Lima  "beans  and  peas  "being  shipped  in  the  pod  to  our  markets 
all  winter;  outdoor  lettuce  from  the  warmer  parts  of  our  country  and  excel- 
lent hothouse  lettuce,  tomatoes;;  and  cucumbers  grown  in  the  great  vegetable 
forcing  houses  of  the  north. 

The  cranberries — sauce  for  the  turkey  as  well  as  for  the  proverbial 
goose  and  gander — are  grown  in  a  number  of  localities  including  Cape  Cod 
in  Massachusetts,  Hew  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia  River  and  other  regions,  special  soil  and  climatic  conditions, 
and  the  development  of  the  cranberry  industry,  with  the  amazing  progress  made 
in  production  and  handling,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements  of  horti- 
culture in  recent  times. 

Celery  is  one  of  the  important  parts  of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner — 
at  least  it  should  be,  and  in  many  sections  it  comes  from  local  gardens.  If 
you  buy  it,  you  may  get  the  product  of  a  Michigan  celery  field,  a  i"ew  York 
or  ITorthern  Hew  Jersey  muck  farm,  or  a  ITew  England  farm.    The  far  western 
supply  may  come  from  the  high  altitudes  of  Colorado  or  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Troutdale,  Oregon,  where  great  fields  of  celery  are  now  being  grown.  Later 
in  the  season  celery  comes  from  the  great  storage  houses  of  the  cast  or  from 
the  fields  of  California  or  Florida,  but  we  are  speaking  of  Thanksgi "ting  Day, 
when  the  greater  portion  of  our  supply  comes  from  the  more  northern  celery 
growing  regions. 

Your  raisins  will  undoubtedly  come  from  California  as  will  your  Per- 
sian walnuts  and  almonds.    The  pecans  in  your  nut  dish  were  grown  in  some 
of  the  Southern  States,  or  possibly  from  Arizona  or  California,  though  these 
2  States  do  not  as  yet  ship  many  pecans,  and  the  salted  peanuts  are  likewise 
a  southern  product.    Your  chestnuts  for  the  turkey  dressing  also  the  filberts, 
hickory  nuts,  and  black  walnuts  that  you  may  have  in  your  nut  dish  on  Thanks- 
giving are  products  of  the  central  and  northern  States.    Tigs,  if  you  have 
a^7>  may  come  from  California  and  even  the  dates  may  not  be  imported  but  have 
been  frown  in  one  of  the  date  gardens  of  Arizona  or  the  Imperial  or  Coachella 
Valleys  in  California. 

You  may  wonder  if  I  have  forgotten  to  mention  that  imp  .rtant  finale 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinner — the  pumpkin  pie — and  the  pumpkin  from  which  it  is 
made.    Perhaps  the  pumpkin  may  have  come  from  yovx  own  garden  or  from  some 
nearby  farm  but  should  you  employ  canned  pumpkin  for  the  making  of  the  pies, 
it  may  have  been  grown  in  the  sunny  fields  of  Indiana,  in  the  Connecticut 
River  Valley,  or  even  on  the  broad  fields  of  Nebraska.    It  does  not  matter  v 
where  the  pumpkin  came  from  so  that  it  is  good  pumpkin,  and  that  the  pie  is 
correctly  put  together  with  fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  then  baked  to  a  delicate 
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The  old  Roman  eqtcureans  went  to  a  lot  of  trouble  to  secure  delicacies 
for  their  tables,  but  none  of  them  ever  sat  down  to  the  sort  of  dinner  that 
most  of  us  will  have  on  Thanksgiving  Day.    If  the  spirits  of  these  old  timers 
are  drifting  around  in  the  atmosphere,  within  seeing  distance,  they  are  no 
doubt  stunned  at  the  free  and  easy  manner  in  which  we  take  for  granted  lux- 
uries that  were  rarely  availablo  even  to  the  emperor  and  his  court. 

It  may  be,  indeed,  that  the  conditions  that  make  it  so  easy  for  us 
to  assemble  the  materials  for  a  Thanksgiving  dinner — if  we  have  the  price, 
that  is~-are  leading  us  away  from  the  desirable  practices  of  our  forefathers  , 
and  causing  us  to  neglect  the  vitally  important  home  garden.    Preci  ous  little 
of  the  Thanksgiving  dinners  of  our  forefathers  came  from  the  stores  or  out 
of  tin  cans.    Sometimes  we  had  hone- canned  peaches  or  pears  as  a  supplement 
to  the  pumpkin  pie  as  dessert,  but  very  often  the  pumpkin  pie  with  a  little 
much  prized  cheese  constituted  our  only  dessert.    Cranberries  were  sometimes 
included  in  the  menu,  but  more  often  currant  jelly  or  some  form  of  fruit 
preserved  right  on  the  farm  took  the  place  of  cranberries — and  you*d  be  sur- 
prised what  an  excellent  substitute  for  cranberries  are  currant  preserves, 
made  a  little  tart. 

Our  forefathers  grew  the  potatoes,  apples,  pumpkins,  beets  and  carrots — 
or  whatever  vegetables  may  have  been  used  for  the  dinner.    And-  the  bread  was 
made  from  wheat  produced  on  the  farm  and  ground  into  wholesome  flour  by  a  lo- 
cal mill. 

Preparations  for  their  Thanksgiving  dinner  usually  started  about  three 
days  before  Thanksgiving — the  first  duty  being  the  rounding  up  of  the  turkeys 
lest  they  stray  and  be  hard  to  find  when  the  big  gobbler  was  wanted  for  the 
feast.    Then  father  selected  the  choicest  pumpkin  and  placed   it  on  the  kitchen 
porch  ready  for  the  pumpkin  pie,  and  sister  made  a  trip  to  town  for  spices, 
nuts,  raisins,  and  all  the  little  extra-goodies  that  were  not  on  the  menu  ex- 
cept on  holidays  such  as  Thanksgiving, 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving  was  a  busy  one.    There  was  the  pumpkin  to 
peel,  cut  up  and  stew;  broad  to  bake;  and  sometimes  pumpkin  pies  were  made, 
although  their  creation  was  usually  left  until  Thanksgiving  morning;  and  the 
bread  for  the  dressing  of  the  tirkey  was  carefully  crumbled  aid  covered  with 
a  cloth  in  the  big  mixing  bowl;  nuts  were  cracked  and  goodies  picked  out  and 
placed  in  dishes.    The  apples  were  brought  up  from  the  cellar  and — aid  so  on. 

The  celery,  if  home  grown,  was  usually  left  in  its  storage  pit  until 
the  morning  of  Thanksgiving,  when  it  was  taken  out,  carefully  washed,  and 
placed  in  the  celery  holders  and  in  a  cool  place  (there  were  plenty  such  places, 
I  remember I)    until  time  to  put  it  on  the  table.    The  potatoes  and  other  vege- 
tables were  brought  up  from  the  cellar,  but  were  not  peeled  or  prepared  until 
Thanksgiving  morning. 

We  didnH  have  the  radio  nor  the  automobile  then.    The  telephone  was 
still  in  its  infancy.    Electric  lights  were  unheard  of  on  farms.    The  water 
supply  was  brought  from  a  well  or  spring.    The  houses  were  heated  (they  called 
it  heated)  by  stoves  or  open  fire  places.  There  was  scarcely  a  single  modem 
convenience,  as  we  recognize  them.    But  those  were  good  old  days  even  at  that, 
with  more  leisure,  more  time  for  recreation  and  pleasure  than  we  have  today, 
and  any  one  who  remembers  the  Thanksgiving  dinners  of  those  days  will  tell  you 
that  he  often  longs  for  at  least  one  more--with  the  uncles,  aunts,  cousins  and 
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all  the  family  present. 

And  as  for  the  food — well,  it  is  said  that  two  wanderers  were  making 
their  way  along  a  country  road  about  Thanksgiving  tine,  thinking  of  dinners 
and  breathing  the  invigorating  air.     11  Ah, "  said  one  them,  "it  makes  me  feel 
like  a  poet — tie   changing  leaves  on  the  trees,  the  frost  on  the  pumpkin." 
He  extended  an  arm  into  the  air.     "I  long  for  the  wings  of  a  dovel    he  re- 
cited.   Eis  companion's  thoughts,  however,  were  on  the  Thanksgiving  dinner — 
or  lack  of  it.     "I'd  rather  have  the  breast  of  a  turkey,"  he  said,  "and  a 
couple  of  drum  sticks." 


Al^TQUTCEMMT :    After  that,  I  guess  we  are  all  impatient  for  the  Thanksgiving 

dinner  to  begin.    Let's  hope  that  neighbor  Thompson  doesn't  let  his  enthusiasm 

for  turkey  overcome  him  and  is  able  to  be  back  with  us  this  time  next  week, 
with  Ins  Primer  for  Town  Farmers. 


